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instance how the Ode to the Nightingale was
scribbled by Keats on a spring morning, in
an orchard at Hampstead, and so little
regarded that it was rescued by a friend
from the volume into which he had crammed
the slips of manuscript. Of course poets
vary greatly in their method; but one may
be sure of this, that no poem which was not
a great poem in its first transcript, ever
becomes a great poem by subsequent hand-
ling. There are poets indeed like Rossetti
and FitzGerald who made a worse poem out
of a better by scrupulous correction; and
the first drafts of great poems are generally
the finest poems of all. A poem has some-
times been improved by excision, notably in
the case of Tennyson, whose abandoned
stanzas, printed in his Life, show how strong
his instinct was for what was best and
purest. A great poet, for instance, never,
like a lesser poet, keeps an unsatisfactory
stanza for the sake of a good line. Tenny-
son, in a fine homely image, said that a poem
must have a certain curve of its own, like
the curve of the rind of a pared apple
thrown on the floor. It must have a perfect
evolution and progress, and this can some-
times be best arrived at by the omission of